STUDIES   IN   PROSE
we assume that the excitation is transmitted
to the central organs and dissipated by there
producing a larger proportion of after-affects,
the fainter traces of which may be discerned
even in the ordinary degrees of stimulation.
Three roads are open for the further ex-
tension of the stimulation in the brain; for
the sensory nerve finds there: (1) other sens-
ory nerves; (2) sympathetic nerves; (3)
motor nerves. The transference of its excita-
tion to other sensory nerves, consequently the
production of an accompanying sensation in
other than the actually stimulated parts, must
be confined with a narrow range if the pur-
pose of sentience, to bring about somehow a
knowledge of the outer world, is not to be too
much restricted. As a matter of fact, the
strongest stimulation of one organ of sense
does not produce any distinct stimulation of
another; excess of light produces no sensa-
tion of sound; a loud sound no sensation of
smell. Only the general sense shares in the
disturbance through the change effected in its
states. A transference of the stimulation to
the vegetative filaments of the sympathetic
system would be more advantageous, because
among the manifold functions of these nerves
there are many that without any detrimental
effect on life can be for the moment increased
in amount, and by which, as well as by many
alterations in the process of material trans-
formation ' due to them, the disturbance of